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Intelligence  from  lAhevni. 

We  are  happy,  after  a remarkably  long  interval,  without  any  tidings  from 
the  Colony,  to  commence  our  fifth  volume  with  the  following  able  and 
highly  interesting  despatches  from  the  Colonial  A^ent,  Dr.  Richard  Ran- 
dall. It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  statements  here  made,  are  the  result 
of  first  impressions,  having  been  completed  when  Dr  Randall  had  been 
in  the  Colony  but  fifteen  days.  Some  of  the  opinions,  therefore,  here  ex- 
pressed, may  be  modified  or  changed  by  further  investigations  and  more  ex- 
tended information,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that,  generally,  they  will  be 
found  correct.  They  are  such  surely,  as  to  encourage  every  mind,  that  has 
seriously  turned  its  thoughts  to  the  great  design  of  our  Institution.  Nor 
should  they  fail  to  secure  attention  from  those  who  have  hitherto  neglect- 
ed the  subject.  Shall  our  Countrymen  remain  longer  insensible  to  the  mo- 
mentous claims  which  the  scheme  of  African  Colonization  presents  to  their 
immediate,  earnest,  universal,  united  efforts!  Can  men  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  reject  or  set  aside  these  claims  without  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  punishment  of  a condemning  conscience?  Is  it  not 
high  time,  that  on  this  subject,  our  nation  should  awake  out  of  sleep  ? The 
success  of  the  experiment  of  our  Society,  leaves  incredulity  and  apathy  with- 
out excuse,  and  of  those  who  refuse  their  aid  to  it,  because  still  unconvin- 
ced of  its  practicableness  and  utility — we  fear  it  might  be  said  without  in- 
justice, “neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  ” 
We  pray  that  the  subject  may,  at  least,  receive  a fair,  a candid,  and  a full 
examination. 

1 Sfll  T, 
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Monrovia,  Dec.  28,  1828. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
Washington  City. 

Gentlemen: 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place,  on  the  22d  inst.  I received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cary,  the  Vice- 
Agent,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder — enclosed  you 
will  find  a detailed  statement  of  the  particulars  of  this  unfortu- 
nate affair,  by  Mr.  Waring,  the  present  Vice-Agent,  and  Mr. 
Weaver  the  Councellor,  resident  at  this  place.  The  election 
for  a successor  to  Mr.  Cary,  in  the  Vice-Agency,  was  warmly 
contested — Mr.  Waring  receiving  forty-two  votes,  and  Mr.  De- 
vany  thirty-two.  Although  some  jealousy  and  ill-will  appear  to 
have  been  excited  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  candidates, 
all  submitted  readily  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

There  are  in  the  stores  in  this  place,  at  this  time,  not  less 
than  £70.000  of  goods  and  African  produce,  and  twice  that  va- 
lue, if  we  include  all  the  convertable  property  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  climate,  location,  fertility,  and 
population  of  Liberia.  The  climate  is,  at  this  season,  most  de- 
lightful. It  is  not  very  warm  during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  is 
cool  enough  to  sleep  with  comfort  under  a blanket.  Though 
this  is  considered  the  sickly  season,  we  have  but  little  disease, 
and  none  of  an  alarming  character.  The  Swiss  Missionaries 
have  all  been  sick,  and  the  principal,  Mr.  Wolff,  died  the  day 
after  we  arrived.  But  he,  no  doubt,  died  for  want  of  medical 
assistance,  and  the  sickness  of  the  whole  may  be  mainly  attribu- 
ted to  their  living  in  a low,  confined  situation.  Of  seven  other 
whites,  now  in  the  town,  five  of  whom  have  been  here  at  least  a 
month,  not  one  has  been  sick,  and  the  coloured  part  of  our  po- 
pulation is  quite  healthy.  I cousider  the  town  of  Monrovia, 
quite  as  healthy  as  any  of  our  southern  cities,  and  the  other  set- 
tlements on  the  Stockton  and  the  St.  Paul’s,  have  even  a better 
reputation  for  health.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  mortality 
among  the  ncftthern  emigrants,  who  came  out  here  with  the  dif- 
ferent expeditions,  will,  I hope,  not  again  exist — and  I am  the 
more  convinced  from  all  I see  and  hear,  that  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, and  even  moderate  prudence,  emigrants  may  come  out 
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from  any  of  the  northern  states  with  but  little  risk  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  climate.  You  will  find  in  an  accompanying  paper, 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  fitting  out  and  provisioning  such 
parties  of  emigrants  as  it  may  please  the  Society  in  future,  to 
send  out. 

The  location  of  Monrovia  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be 
imagined.  Since  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away  on  the  south 
side  of  the  peninsula,  our  town  is  in  full  view  from  the  ocean, 
and  has  really  a most  imposing  appearance;  and  since  the  sketch 
which  you  have  in  the  Repository,  w as  taken,  the  view  from  the 
north  is  much  improved,  by  being  more  opened,  and  having  ma- 
ny additional  buildings.  The  location  of  this  place,  gives  it  most 
important  commercial  advantages — and,  whatever  may  be  the 
final  success  of  our  colonizing  operations,  nothing  but  some  most 
unfortunate  disaster  can  prevent  this  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  on  the  African  coast.  The  cape 
lands  are  not  generally  very  fertile,  but  there  are  some  situa- 
tions quite  so.  Even  the  most  barren  parts  are  suitable  for  gar- 
dening, with  a little  attention  to  manuring,  and  the  very  worst 
part  of  it  will  produce  coffee,  and  several  varieties  of  fruits.  I 
visited  Caldwell,  and  the  half-way  farms,  a few  days  since,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
there  during  the  short  period  they  bave  been  occupied.  Most  of  the 
settlers  have  good  houses,  and  all  of  them  have  flourishing  plan- 
tations of  rice,  cassada,  plantains,  and  potatoes,  with  many  oth- 
er fruits  and  vegetables.  The  short  period  that  these  people  have 
been  in  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  and  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity they  have  felt,  for  getting  a good  stock  of  provisions,  and 
furnishing  their  houses,  have  prevented  them  from  devoting  their 
time  to  other  improvements.  Though  none  of  these  people  are 
as  wealthy  as  their  commercial  brethren  at  Monrovia,  they  are 
all  above  want,  and  will  in  a few  years  become  rich;  for  their 
lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cot- 
ton, in  addition  to  the  articles  before  mentioned.  The  lands  on 
both  sides  of  Stockton  creek,  are  of  the  very  best  quality;  being 
a rich,  light  alluvion,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  lands  on 
the  southern  rivers  of  the  United  States.  The  settlement  of  the 
half-way  farms  on  the  Stockton,  does  not  advance  very  rapidly. 
They  are  principally  owned  by  inhabitants  of  Monrovia,  who 
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have  not  generally  clone  more  in  the  way  of  improvement,  than 
was  necessary  to  secure  their  titles.  There  are  some  exceptions,' 
which  will  be  particularly  mentioned  in  some  future  communica- 
tion. 

Since  Mr.  Ashmun  left  this,  Mr.  Cary  has  located  the  recap- 
tured Africans,  whose  terms  of  service  to  the  Colonists  had  ex- 
pired, in  a situation  immediately  behind  the  half-way  farms,  be- 
tween Stockton  creek  and  the  Montserado  river.  I visited  their 
town,  and  was  much  delighted  with  their  improvements.  They 
have  been  on  their  lands  but  three  months,  and  have  already 
bu:lt  themselves  comfortable  houses,  enclosed  their  lots,  and 
have  their  cassada,  plantains,  ami  potatoes  growing  most  luxuri- 
antly. Their  situation  is,  1 think,  more  healthful  than  the  half- 
way farms,  or  even  Caldwell,  on  account  of  its  being  more  re- 
mote from  the  Mangrove  swamps  on  the  border  of  the  river. 
This  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  on  which  we  could  locate 
the  next  party  of  our  emigrants.  If  the  United  States  send  out 
the  recaptured  Africans  now  in  Florida,  we  will  extend  the  pre- 
sent town  for  their  accommodation.  The  late  Vice-Agent,  Mr. 
Cary,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  exertions,  in  the  location 
and  settlement  of  this  flourishing  village.  I propose  to  have  it 
called  after  him,  Cary-town. 

I have  not  yet  visited  the  Millsburg  settlement,  but  the  reports 
from  it  are  most  favourable.  I have  allotted  next  week  for  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  and  my  next  despatch  shall  contain  the 
particulars  of  my  visit. 

I have  enclosed  a list  of  such  articles  as  belong  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  with  this  communication, 
will  be  found  a schedule  of  such  as  belong  to  the  Society. 

If  I had  under  my  direction,  an  armed  vessel,  with  40  men, 
principally  black  sailors  from  the  United  States,  I would  pledge 
myself,  that  the  slave-trade  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  Colony.  From  all  I can  learn  here,  I am 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  slave-trade  is  now  carried  on  at  the 
Gallenas  between  Cape  Mount  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  the  lee- 
ward of  this  place,  to  a greater  extent  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  South  American  cruisers  are  alone  efficient,  in  this 
neighborhood,  against  the  slavers.  The  slavers  are  generally  fit- 
ted out  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  Brazil,  and  land  their  cargoes. 
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and  establish  factories  for  the  collection  of  slaves,  at  some  conveni- 
ent spot.  whilst  the  vessels  cruise  off  and  on  with  perfect  impunity, 
from  the  English,  French,  and  other  cruizers,  who  cannot  cap- 
ture them,  unless  they  have  the  slaves  actually  on  board;  and  as 
soon  as  the  coast  is  clear,  and  the  wind  is  fair,  they  get  their 
slaves  on  board,  and  being  generally  fast  sailers,  they  defy  all 
pursuers.  The  South  Americans  being  at  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  Buenos  Ayreans,  with  both  Spain  and  Brazil,  they  capture  all 
under  those  flags,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  on  board,  their 
cargo  of  slaves. 

The  Colonists,  1 find,  are  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  incensing 
these  people,  who  are  so  powerful,  lest  they  should  injure  them  by 
cutting  up  their  commerce  on  this  coast.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
the  Society,  that  there  has  been  no  American  vessel  cruising  on 
this  coast  for  many  years.  The  Ontario  stopped  here  a short 
time  last  year,  and  the  Shark,  which  is  now  here,  is  only  authoriz- 
ed to  delay,  for  the  reception  of  my  despatches  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. I hope  the  Board  will  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a vessel  on  the  coast,  f will  pledge  my 
medical  reputation,  that  it  can  be  done  with  but  little  risk  from 
disease,  if  proper  precautions  are  used.  Neither  the  officers 
nor  men  need  be  exposed  on  shore  at  night,  the  only  dangerous 
period; and  the  men  need  not  be  landed  at  all,  as  the  Kroomen  may 
be  employed  for  three  or  four  dollars  a month,  to  procure  wood, 
water,  and  do  all  the  other  work  on  shore.  I hope  the  Shark  will 
prove  an  instance,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposition. 
The  activity  of  our  squadron  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
lias  driven  the  pirates  entirely  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  set  are  now  engaged  on  this  coast,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
pirates  and  slavers. 

I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a Mandingo  from  Su- 
soo,  a country  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Footah  Jallo,  from 
whom,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gomez,  a highly  intelligent 
African,  educated  in  Europe,  1 have  obtained  a translation  of  the 
letter  I obtained  from  Prince  to  his  relatives  in  Teemboo.  I 
have  sent  enclosed  the  translation  of  the  letter,  in  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Gomez,  which  I send  as  a specimen  of  African  penmanship. 
I inquired  of  the  Mandingo,  whether  he  could  take  charge  of 
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the  letter;  but  finding  that  he  spoke  doubtingly,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  return  to  his  country  for  many  months,  I determined  not 
to  entrust  him  with  it,  but  to  await  a better  opportunity.  I per- 
mitted him  to  take  a copy  of  the  letter,  and  promised  him  a hand- 
some compensation,  if  he  would  obtain  an  answer  to  it  from 
Teemboo. 

I have  this  day  had  a long  conversation  with  Mr.  Dungey,  one 
of  the  individuals  who  have  penetrated  farthest  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  result. 
His  statement  is  as  follows. — Himself  and  three  others  of  the 
Colonists,  have  been  several  times  to  King  Boatswain’s  town, 
150  miles  in  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  They  take 
the  path,  which  is  an  open  one,  and  well  suited  for  men  and 
beasts  of  burthen,  about  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Paul’s, 
and  penetrate  in  a northern  direction,  through  immense  forests, 
filled  with  herds  of  elephants,  and  innumerable  other  wild  ani- 
mals. During  the  whole  distance,  until  they  get  within  20  miles 
of  Boatswain’s  town,  they  pass  no  settlements  and  meet  with  no 
natives,  except  the  elephant  hunters,  who  are  very  numerous, 
but  always  friendly. 

When  they  arrive  within  twenty  miles  of  Boatswain’s  town, 
they  find  the  country  open  and  well  cultivated,  with  many 
cattle  and  some  hoi’ses.  The  town  contains  more  than  1,000 
houses,  and  is  well  fortified  with  a barricade;  and  8,000  men, 
armed  with  muskets,  can  be  brought  to  its  defence.  Boatswain 
is  generally  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  but  has  been  uniform- 
ly friendly  towards  us,  and  seems  much  disposed  to  carry  on  a 
more  extensive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  Colony.  By  open- 
ing a direct  path,  the  distance  may  be  reduced  to  120  miles. — 
Our  traders  carry  with  them  tobacco,  pipes,  muskets,  powder, 
cloths,  and  other  African  trade  articles,  and  in  return  obtain, 
bullocks,  ivory  and  gold.  From  what  I can  learn,  the  St.  Paul’s, 
after  passing  the  falls  at  Millsburg,  is  a deep  navigable  river,  ex- 
tending several  hundred  miles  in  a northerly  direction.  Mr. 
Dungey  assured  me,  that  he  was  at  the  St.  Paul’s,  within  25 
miles  of  Boatswain’s  town,  and  found  it  half  a mile  wide,  deep, 
and  navigable,  and  free  from  all  falls  or  obstructions.  There 
are  several  large  islands  at  this  point,  one  of  which,  called  Ha- 
ramahia,  he  described  as  five  miles  wide  and  more  than  ten  in 
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length.  He  says  that  the  people  there  told  him,  that  the  time 
was  when  the  slavers  came  up  in  their  boats  to  this  point,  with 
goods  to  buy  slaves.  This  fine  river  is  on  the  map  described  as  the 
Montserado,  but  its  mouth  is  several  miles  north  of  Cape  Mont- 
serado,  though  it  is  connected  with  the  river  of  that  name,  by  a 
deep  navigable  creek,  the  Stockton.  I have  no  doubt  that,  by 
means  of  this  fine  river,  we  will  in  time,  open  a trade  with  the 
interior,  by  which  we  may  divert  to  this  place,  much  of  the  gold 
and  ivory,  which  is  now  carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  North, 
and  Cape  Coast  to  the  South.  I have  already  ascertained  here, 
that  a company  can  be  formed  with  a capital  of  a thousand  or 
two  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  experiment  in  this 
trade,  on  a larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  I will 
probably  take  shares  in  it,  as  authorized  by  the  Society,  to  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars.  I will  send  a message 
to  Boatswain  in  a few  days,  with  a present,  and  will  endeavour 
to  induce  him  to  open  a more  direct  path  from  our  settlement,  and 
to  permit  us  to  carry  on  a trade  with  the  people  beyond  him,  and 
establish  a factory  in  his  town.  At  present,  the  goods  of  our 
traders  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  and  cost  them  for  trans- 
portation, about  fifty  cents  a hundred  there,  and  as  much  back, 
with  the  returns.  Mules  or  Jacks  might  be  used  to  advantage 
for  this  purpose,  and  if  we  could  use  the  River  St.  Paul’s,  even 
if  we  had  to  make  a portage  at  Millsburg,  it  would  be  still  bet- 
ter. 

Jan.  6th.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Waring  and 
Mr.  Weaver,  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Cary,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  has  had  a very  serious  difficulty  with 
some  of  the  native  kings,  relative  to  a slave  factory  which  had 
been  established  near  our  settlement.  I found  on  my  arrival, 
that  Mr.  Waring,  the  Vice-Agent,  had,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cary,  communicated  with  King  Brister,  and  that  he  had  express- 
ed his  anxiety  for  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  determina- 
tion to  defend  himself  if  attacked.  He  denied  the  right  of  the 
Colony  to  interfere  with  him  or  his  slave  trade,  beyond  the  St. 
Paul’s,  the  line  of  their  territory.  As  the  slave  factory,  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  difficulty,  had  been  broken  up  when  I arriv- 
ed, I felt  no  disposition  to  renew  the  quarrel,  and  I will  endea- 
vour to  adjust  the  thing  amicably.  Indeed,  with  our  present 
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very  limited  means  for  attack  or  defence,  the  Colony  has  nothing 
to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  a war  with  the  natives. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  now  very  considerable,  and  is  be- 
coming greater  every  day,  as  its  capital  and  number  of  vessels 
for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  increase.  Besides  six  or  eight 
smaller  decked  vessels,  we  now  have  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
two  larger  schooners,  the  one  above  30  and  the  other  above  40 
tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  I have  enclosed  certified 
statements  of  the  exports  from  this  place,  during  the  year  1828, 
by  two  of  our  principal  commission  merchants.  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  statements  from  the  others,  but  presume  that 
the  whole  may  be  estimated  at  60  or  §70,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  our  Colony  has  afforded  facilities  to  American  merchants, 
trading  on  the  coast,  to  three  times  that  amount. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Society,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tonnage  duty,  to  be  collected  on  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  this  Colony,  I have  appointed  Francis  Devany  revenue  offi- 
cer, and  given  to  him  the  necessary  instructions  for  tin-  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board,  in  relation  to 
the  extension  of  grants  of  land,  on  condition  of  improvements, 
to  certain  individuals,  will  be  carried  into  effect,  as  soon  as  I 
have  acquired  by  visiting  Millsburg,  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  eqable  me  to  judge  of  its  necessity. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen,  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t.  servant, 

R.  RANDALL, 

Colonial  JJgent. 


— — 

Wr  marks  on  Emigration  from  t\\r  United 
Stairs  to  lAbrria. 

Emigrants  from  the  Southern  States,  should  arrrive  at  Liberia 
in  November,  December,  or  January;  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  dry  season  to  build  their  houses,  clear  their  lands,  and 
plant  their  crops,  by  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.- — 
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From  the  North,  they  should  leave  the  United  States  early  in 
the  summer,  so  as  to  have  several  months  of  the  cool  season,  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  climate.  Mechanics  should  bring  the  im- 
plements of  their  trades,  and  those  who  are  to  farm,  should  have 
axes,  hatchets,  hoes,  spades,  and  short,  strong  cutlasses,  to  cut 
away  the  bushes.  All  should  have  a supply  of  clothing,  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  a few  small,  light  cooking  utensils.  No 
family  to  be  sent  out  without  having  a good  proportion  of  strong 
young  men  and  women  to  work  for  the  children.  Old  men  and 
women  never  to  be  sent,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  breaking 
family  connexions.  Mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  masons, 
shoe-makers  and  boat-builders,  are  much  in  demand.  A half- 
dozen  of  the  latter  could  get  constant  employment  and  good 
wages.  Men  or  women  who  can  give  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  will  be  invaluable. 

The  ration  should  consist  of  the  following  articles  in  about  the 
proportions  named,  viz: — six  ounces  of  pork,  six  ounces  of  hard 
bread,  half  a pint  of  rice,  corn,  peas,  beans,  or  its  equivalent 
in  potatoes,  and  an  onion  or  two  per  day,  with  half  a pint  of 
vinegar,  a pint  of  molasses,  and  two  ounces  of  common  tea  per 
week.  An  iron  hand-mill,  or  a mortar  and  pestle,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  corn  into  hommony,  for  a whole  ship’s  com- 
pany, and  will  be  useful  on  their  arrival  here.  There  should  be 
a large  cooking  apparatus  on  board,  and  care  should  be  taken, 
that  they  have  a large  supply  of  water,  to  enable  them  to  cook 
their  food  in  fresh  water.  There  should  always  be  a confiden- 
tial white  or  black  man  on  board  to  issue  the  previsions  and  at- 
tend to  their  management,  under  the  direction  of  the  captain. 

In  all  cases,  a supply  of  trade  goods,  in  the  proportions  stated 
in  a paper  made  out  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gurley,  should  be  sent  out.  Not  less  than  810  should  be 
allowed  to  each  unprovided  adult,  for  the  supply  of  food  until 
they  can  procure  it  by  their  own  exertions.  If  goods  are  not 
sent,  and  the  Agent  ha*  to  procure  them  here,  they  will  cost  the 
Society  beyond  their  freight,  at  least  37  h per  cent,  advance. — 
The  ration  above  mentioned  will  not  cost  more  than  the  common 
ration,  and  will  amount  to  much  less  than  the  Society  have  gen- 
erally paid. 

RICHARD  RANDALL. 
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De«t\\  of  Wu\  Wev . \»otl  Cary. 

The  mournful  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  this  excellent  man 
is  confirmed.  Hopes  had  been  cherished,  ever  since  the  report 
reached  us  bv  the  wav  of  England,  that  the  account  of  the  accident 
which  caused  his  death,  would  prove  to  be,  either  the  mere  inven- 
tion of  enemies,  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  leave  little  cause  for  grief. 
Hut  alas!  it  is  too  true,  that  the  Vice- Agent  of  the  Colony  and  se- 
ven other  individuals,  (none  of  them,  however,  particularly  distin- 
guished) have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  in  a man- 
ner most  deeply  distressing,  forced  away  from  life  in  all  its 
vigour  and  activity,  into  the  presence  of  their  final  Judge. 

The  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  event  were  these.  The 
Factory  belonging  to  the  Colony  at  Digby,  (a  few  miles  North  of 
Monrovia)  had  been  robbed  by  the  natives,  and  satisfaction  be- 
ing demanded,  was  refused.  A slave  trader  was  allowed  to 
land  his  goods  in  the  very  house  where  the  goods  of  the  Colony 
had  been  deposited,  and  a letter  of  remonstrance  and  warning 
directed  to  the  slave-dealer,  by  Mr.  Cary,  was  actually  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  by  the  natives.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Cary  considered  himself  solemnly  bound  to  assert  the  rights 
and  defend  the  property  of  the  Colony.  He  therefore  called 
out,  instantly,  the  military  of  the  settlements,  and  commenced 
making  arrangements  to  compel  the  natives  to  desist  from  their 
injurious  and  unprovoked  infringements  upon  the  territory  and 
rights  of  the  Colony.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  November, 
while  Mr.  Cary  and  several  others  were  engaged  in  making  car- 
tridges in  the  old  Agency  house,  a candle  appears  to  have  been 
accidentally  upset,  which  caught  some  loose  powder  and  almost 
instantaneously  reached  the  entire  ammunition,  producing  an 
explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  eight  persons.  Six  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  survived  until  the  9th,  and  Mr.  Cary 
and  one  other,  until  the  10th.  The  house  (which  was,  how- 
ever, of  little  value)  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  tidings  of  Mr.  Ashmun’s  death  had  not  reached  the  Col- 
ony until  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Cary.  How  unexpected,  how 
interesting,  how  affecting  the  meeting  of  these  two  individuals,  so 
long  united  in  Christian  fellowship,  in  benevolent  and  arduous 
labours,  in  the  world  of  glory  and  immortality! 
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Mr.  Cary  was  a remarkable  man.  A concise  sketch  of  his 
life,  up  to  1825,  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Reposi- 
tory for  that  year.  He  was  born  a slave,  near  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  was  early  hired  out  as  a common  labourer  in  that 
city,  where,  for  some  years,  he  remained,  entirely  regardless  of 
religion,  and  much  addicted  to  profane  and  vicious  habits.  But 
God  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  the  misery  of  a sinful  state, 
and  in  1807,  he  publicly  professed  his  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and 
became  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

It  is  remarked  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  situation  and  character  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  Af- 
rica, “that  his  Father  was  a pious  and  much  respected  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church — and  his  Mother,  though  she  made  no 
public  profession  of  religion,  died,  giving  evidence  that  she  had 
relied  for  salvation  upon  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  their  only 
child,  and  though  he  had  no  early  instruction  from  books,  the 
admonitions  and  prayers  of  his  illiterate  parents  may  have  laid 
the  foundations  for  his  future  usefulness.” 

A strong  desire  to  be  able  to  read,  was  excited  in  his  mind, 
by  a sermon  to  which  he  attended  soon  after  his  conversion,  and 
which  related  to  our  Lord’s  interview  with  Nicodemus;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  a Testament,  he  commenced  learning  his  letters, 
by  trying  to  read  the  chapter  in  which  this  interview  is  record- 
ed. He  received  some  instruction,  though  he  never  attended  a 
regular  school.  Such',  however,  were  his  diligence  and  perseve- 
rance, that  he  overcame  all  obstacles  and  acquired  not  only  the 
art  of  reading,  but  of  writing  also.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  in  1813,  he  ransomed  himself  and  two  children  for 
8850,  a sum  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  singular  ability  and 
fidelity  in  managing  the  concerns  of  the  tobacco  warehouse.  Of 
the  real  value  of  his  services  there,  it  has  been  remarked,  “no 
one  but  a dealer  in  tobacco  can  form  an  idea.”  Notwithstanding 
the  hundreds  of  hogsheads  that  were  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
could  produce  any  one  the  instant  it  was  called  for;  and  the 
shipments  were  made  with  a promptness  and  correctness,  such 
as  no  person,  white  or  black,  has  equalled  in  the  same  situa- 
tion.” * 


•It  is  said,  that  while  employed  at  the  warehouse,  he  often  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  reading,  and  that  a gentleman,  on  one  occasion,  taking  up  a 
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As  early  a9  the  year  1815,  he  began  to  feel  special  interest  in 
the  cause  of  African  Missions,  and  contributed  probably  more 
than  any  other  person,  in  giving  origin  and  character  to  the  Af- 
rican Missionary  Society  established  during  that  year  in  Rich- 
mond, and  which  has,  for  thirteen  years,  collected  and  appro- 
priated annually,  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  from 
one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  His  benevolence 
was  practical;  and  whenever  and  wherever  good  objects  were  to 
be  effected,  he  was  ready  to  lend  his  aid.  He  became  a preach- 
er several  years  before  he  left  this  countrj',  and  generally  en- 
gaged in  this  service  every  Sabbath,  among  the  coloured  people 
on  plantations  a few  miles  from  Richmond. 

A correspondent,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  ob- 
serves, “In  preaching,  notwithstanding  his  grammatical  inaccu- 
racies, he  was  often  truly  eloquent.  He  had  derived  almost  no- 
thing from  the  schools,  and  his  manner  was  of  course  unpolished, 
but  his  ideas  would  sometimes  burst  upon  you  in  their  native 
solemnity,  and  awaken  deeper  feelings  than  the  most  polished, 
but  less  original  and  inartificial  discourse.”  A distinguished 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  said  to  the  writer,  “A  ser- 
mon which  I heard  from  Mr.  Cary,  shortly  before  he  sailed  for 
Africa,  was  the  best  extemporaneous  sermon  I ever  heard. — 
It  contained  more  original  and  impressive  thoughts,  some  of 
which  are  distinct  in  my  memory,  and  never  can  be  forgotten.” 

Mr.  Cary  was  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Africa.  Here 
he  saw  before  him  a wide  and  interesting  field,  demanding  va- 
rious and  energetic  talents,  and  the  most  devoted  piety.  His 
intellectual  ability,  firmness  of  purpose,  unbending  integrity, 
correct  judgment  and  disinterested  benevolence,  soon  placed 
him  in  a conspicuous  station,  and  gave  him  wide  and  command- 
ing influence.  Though  naturally  diffident  and  retiring,  his 
worth  was  too  evident,  to  allow  of  his  continuance  in  obscurity. 
It  is  well  known,  that  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
founding  a settlement  at  Cape  Montserado.  So  appalling  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  first  settlers,  that  soon  after  they  had 


book  which  he  had  left  for  a few  moments,  found  it  to  be  “Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations.  ” 
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taken  possession,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  remove  to 
Sierra  Leone.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Cary  to  remain  was  not 
to  be  shaken,  and  his  decision  had  no  small  effect  towards  indu- 
cing; others  to  imitate  his  example.  During  the  war  with  the 
native  tribes  in  November  and  December,  1822,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  and  lent  his  well  directed  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Ashmun  during  that  mem- 
orable defence  of  the  Colony.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  compares 
the  little  company  of  settlers  at  that  time,  to  the  “Jews,  who,  in 
rebuilding  their  city,  grasped  a weapon  in  one  hand,  while  they 
laboured  with  the  other;”  but  adds  emphatically,  “there  never 
has  been  an  hour  or  a minute,  no,  not  even  when  the  balls  were 
flying  around  my  head,  when  I could  wish  myself  again  in  Ame- 
rica.” 

The  peculiar  exposure  of  the  early  emigrants,  the  scantiness 
of  their  supplies,  and  the  want  of  adequate  medical  attentions, 
subjected  them  to  severe  and  complicated  sufferings.  To  re- 
lieve, if  possible,  these  sufferings,  Mr.  Cary  obtained  all  the 
information  in  his  power,  concerning  the  disease  of  the  climate, 
and  the  remedies  for  this  disease;  made  liberal  sacrifices  of  his 
property,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  distressed;  and  devoted  his 
time  almost  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  the  sick, 
and  the  afflicted.  His  services  as  Physician  to  the  Colony, 
were  invaluable;  and  for  a long  time,  were  rendered  without 
hope  of  reward. 

But  amid  his  multiplied  cares  and  efforts  for  the  Colony,  he 
never  forgot  or  neglected  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  African 
Missionary  Society,  to  which  he  had  long  cherished  and  evinced 
the  strongest  attachment.  Most  earnestly  did  he  seek  access  to 
the  native  tribes  and  endeavour  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  that  religion,  which,  in  his  own  case,  had  proved 
so  powerful  to  purify,  exalt,  and  save.  In  one  or  two  instances 
of  hopeful  conversion  from  heathenism,  he  greatly  rejoiced;  and 
many  of  his  latest  and  most  anxious  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  native  schools  in  the  interior.  One  such 
school,  distant  70  miles  from  Monrovia,  and  of  great  promise, 
was  established  through  his  agency,  about  a year  before  his 
death  and  patronized  and  superintended  by  him  until  that  mourn- 
ful event.  On  this  subject,  by  his  many  valuable  communica- 
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tionsto  the  Missionary  Board,  he  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh”  in 
language  which  must  affect  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian  dis- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Cary  was  elected  in  September,  1 826,  to  the  Vice-Agen- 
cy of  the  Colony,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important 
office  until  his  death.  In  his  good  sense,  moral  worth,  public 
Spirit,  courage,  resolution,  and  decision,  the  Colonial  Agent,  Mr. 
Ashmun,  had  perfect  confidence.  He  knew,  that  in  times  of 
difficulty  or  danger,  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  energy 
and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Cary.  Hence,  when  compelled  to  leave 
the  Colony,  he  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  into  the 
hknds  of  the  Vice- Agent,  in  the  full  belief,  that  no  interests 
would  be  betrayed,  but  that  his  efforts  would  be  most  con- 
stantly and  anxiously  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic good.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Cary,  while  for  six  months  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Colony,  was  such  as  to  do  honour  to  his 
previous  reputation,  and  to  fix  the  seal  upon  his  enviable  fame. 

The  features  and  complexion  of  Mr.  Cary  were  altogether  Af- 
rican. He  was  diffident,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  push 
himself  into  notice.  His  words  were  few,  simple,  direct,  and 
appropriate.  His  conversation  indicated  rapidity  and  clearness 
of  thought,  and  an  ability  to  comprehend  the  great  and  various- 
ly-related principles  of  Religion  and  Government. 

To  found  a Christian  Colony  which  might  prove  a blessed  asy- 
lum to  his  degraded  brethren  in  America,  and  enlighten  and  re- 
generate Africa,  was  an  object  with  which  no  temporal  good,  not 
even  life  could  be  compared.  The  strongest  sympathies  of  his 
nature  were  excited  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  people,  and  the 
divine  promise  cheered  and  encouraged  him  in  his  labours  for 
their  improvement  and  salvation.  A main  pillar  in  the  Society 
and  Church  of  Liberia  has  fallen!  But  we  will  not  despond. — 
The  memorial  of  his  worth  shall  never  perish.  It  shall  stand  in 
clearer  light,  when  every  chain  is  broken,  and  Christianity  shall 
have  assumed  her  sway  over  the  millions  of  Africa. 


— © ©4««»  c— 
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Ne-wuwial 

Of  the  Auxiliary  Society  of  Powhatan,  for  Colonizing  in  Africa, 
the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Delegates  and  Senators  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  General  Assembly  convened: 

The  memorial  of  the  Powhatan  Auxiliary  Society,  for  colo- 
nizing in  Africa,  the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States, 
most  respectfully  represents: 

That  twelve  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  a few  individuals 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  prompted  by  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  formed  themselves  into  a Society,  under  the 
denomination  of  “The  American  Society,  for  Colonizing  in  Afri- 
ca, the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States.” 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  a Society  organized  for 
the  promotion  of  an  object  so  laudable  and  benevolent,  could 
not  fail  of  receiving  at  once,  the  cordial  approbation,  and  liberal 
patronage  of  all,  who  had  taken  but  a cursory  view  of  the  civil 
and  political  condition  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  the  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  slave 
population.  Such,  however,  was  unfortunately  not  the  case. 
No  sooner  had  the  Society  commenced  its  operations,  than  it  saw 
itself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  with  difficulties  the  most  embar- 
rassing. Its  friends  were  held  up  to  public  view  as  fanatics  and 
incendiaries;  its  schem-  was  proclaimed  to  be  altogether  vision- 
ary; and  predictions  of  its  total  failure,  were  constantly  and 
confidently  uttered.  Prejudices  arising  from  different  causes, 
but  equaHy  inveterate,  were  arrayed  against  it;  and  some  even  of 
its  most  ardent  friends,  rather  hoped  than  believed,  that  it  would 
ultimately  prove  successful.  Conscious,  however,  that  success 
could  only  be  ensured,  by  “mighty,  unremitted  and  protracted 
effort,”  the  Managers  of  the  Society,  to  whom  all  its  interests 
were  entrusted,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  their  station,  with  that  prudence  and  cau- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time,  with  that  firmness  and  decision,  which 
the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  necessarily  required. 
Believing  that  the  scheme  of  the  Society,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  the  object,  for  which  it  had  been  adopted, 
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and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  country,  they  resolved  in  the 
spirit  of  true  wisdom,  never  to  abandon  it,  until  its  impractica- 
bility had  been  fairly  tested  by  experiment.  From  this  resolu- 
tion, they  were  moved  neither  by  the  derision  of  the  unthinking, 
the  predictions  of  the  presumptious,  nor  the  fears  of  the  timid. 
They  steadily  pursued  their  object,  undismayed  by  the  numer- 
ous and  formidable  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  their  way, 
confident  that,  however  numerous  and  formidable,  they  must  at 
last  yield  to  their  unwearied  and  unceasing  exertions. 

The  result  has  shown  that  their  hopes  were  not  chimerical, 
that  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  “private  charity;” 
the  Coast  of  Africa  has  been  successfully  explored;  an  Asylum 
has  been  provided,  to  which  the  free  people  of  colour  may  be  safe- 
ly removed;  a Colony  has  been  planted,  and  based,  it  is  believ- 
ed, on  a foundation  permanent  and  stable.  Your  memorialists 
hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion,  that  history  has  furnished  no  in- 
stance of  a Colony,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  which  has 
flourished  to  the  same  extent,  within  so  short  a period,  as  the 
one  established  by  the  Society  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  To  this 
Colony  more  than  1400*  (including  those  liberated  and  the  late 
expedition)  free  negroes  have  been  with  their  own  consent,  already 
removed,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  floating  through  the  country,  with  regard  to  its 
languishing  condition,  and  the  dangers  and  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings, to  which  emigrants  are  exposed  on  their  arrival  thither, 
there  are  numbers  more,  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  depart, 
whenever  the  Society  can  afford  them  the  means  of  transportation. 

The  establishment  of  this  Colony,  and  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity which  has  thus  far  attended  it,  constitute  in  the  opinion  of 
your  memorialists,  an  ample  refutation  of  all  the  objections, 
which  have  at  different  times,  and  in  different  forms,  been  raised 
to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  They  have  silenced  in  a 
measure,  the  insinuations  of  lukewarm  friends,  and  the  cavils 
of  open  enemies.  The  Society  is  daily  receiving  a new 
accession  of  firm  and  able  advocates.  Auxiliaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  funds,  and  advancing  its  object,  aremulti- 


*Thi»  estimate  is  rather  high,  though  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
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plying  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  none  more 
rapidly  than  in  Virginia.  A deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  its  be- 
half, seems  to  have  been  awakened  from  one  extremity  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  In  its  successful  progress  it  has  arrested  the 
attention,  not  of  individuals  merely,  but  of  the  National  and 
State  Legislatures.  Whithersoever  indeed  it  has  directed  its 
course,  if  all  opposition  has  not  retired  before  it,  it  has  at  least 
to  some  good  extent,  gained  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
candid,  the  liberal,  and  the  reflecting. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  American  Colonization 
Society  cannot  fail,  when  properly  examined,  of  enlisting  in  its 
behalf,  the  best  wishes  and  noblest  exertions  of  the  patriot,  be- 
cause its  operations  are  directly  calculated  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter, and  ensure  the  domestic  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the 
community,  who  has  given  to  the  subject  a moment’s  considera- 
tion, who  does  not  regard  the  existence  of  the  free  people  of 
colour  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  as  an  evil  of  immense  mag- 
nitude, and  of  a dangerous  and  alarming  tendency.  Their  ab- 
ject and  miserable  condition  is  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 
All  must  perceive  it,  and  perceiving  it,  cannot  but  lament  it. 
But  their  deplorable  condition  is  not  more  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  than  is  (what  is  far  worse,  and  still  more 
to  be  dreaded,)  the  powerful  and  resistless  influence  which 
they  exert  over  the  slave  population.  While  their  character  re- 
mains what  it  now  is,  (and  the  laws  and  structure  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  reside,  prevent  its  permanent  improvement,) 
this  influence  must  of  necessity  be  baneful  and  contaminating. 
Corrupt  themselves,  like  the  deadly  Upas,  they  impart  corrup- 
tion to  all  around  them.  Their  numbers  too,  are  constantly  and 
rapidly  augmenting.  Their  annual  increase  is  truly  astonishing, 
certainly  unexampled.  The  dangerous  ascendancy  which  they 
have  already  acquired  over  the  slaves,  is  consequently  increas- 
ing with  every  addition  to  their  numbers;  and  every  addition  to 
their  numbers,  is  a substraction  from  the  wealth  and  strength, 
and  character,  and  happiness,  and  safety  of  the  country.  And 
if  this  be  true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  converse  is  also  true; 
the  danger  of  their  undue  influence,  will  lessen  with  every  di- 
minution of  their  numbers:  and  every  diminution  of  their  num- 
.3 
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bers,  must  acid,  and  add  greatly,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. To  remove  them,  therefore,  is  truly  the  dictate  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  benefits  which  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety promises  to  bestow  upon  this  country,  by  removing  beyond 
its  limits,  a class  of  the  population  which  all  acknowledge  to  be 
idle,  useless  and  dangerous,  they  are  by  no  means  greater  than 
the  benefits  which  it  will  bestow  upon  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose that  class.  The  Society  has  been  termed  a benevolent  in- 
stitution; but  this  appellation  it  would  not  deserve,  if  it  did  not 
leave  the  free  negro  in  a far  more  enviable  condition  in  Africa, 
than  that  in  which  it  finds  him  in  America.  In  the  removal  of 
the  free  negro,  his  happiness  ought  to  be  consulted;  and  the  So- 
ciety has  consulted  his  happiness.  It  has  provided  him  an  Asy- 
lum in  a fertile  country,  and  in  a salubrious  climate.  It  takes 
him  from  the  land  in  which  he  is  an  alien  and  an  outcast,  and 
restores  him  to  the  country  from  which  his  fathers  were  original- 
ly torn,  by  the  hand  of  violence.  It  wipes  from  his  character, 
the  obloquy  which  here  rests  upon  it,  and  opens  before  his  vision 
a bright  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  happiness,  and  freedom. 
In  a word,  it  translates  him  from  “darkness  into  light.”  In 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  your  memorial- 
ists confidently  appeal  to  the  past  and  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  Colony  itself.  They  appeal  to  the  industry  and  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  Colonists;  to  their  numerous  works  of 
public  utility;  to  their  flourishing  schools;  to  their  expanding 
commerce;  to  their  increasing  wealth;  to  their  mild  and  whole- 
some government.  They  appeal  too,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Col- 
onists are  constantly  and  earnestly  imploring  their  brethren  on 
this  side  the  Ocean,  to  come  over  to  their  infant  settlement,  that 
they  may  share  in  their  prosperity  'and  happiness.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves:  they  clearly  evince,  that  the  removal  of 
the  free  people  of  colour  is  as  beneficial  to  them,  as  to  the  coun- 
try which  they  leave  behind. 

But,  this  is  not  all.  Your  memorialists  might  go  on  to  exhib- 
it the  tendency  of  the  Society  to  deliver  Africa  from  the  thral- 
dom of  barbarism,  under  which  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the 
globe  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  groaning.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  may  be  comprised  in  one 
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word,  the  Slave-trade.  It  is  this,  that  has  paralyzed  her 
physical  and  moral  energies,  and  it  is  this,  which  has  brought 
upon  this  country  a deadly  and  a lasting  curse.  But,  the  Co- 
lony planted  by  the  Society  has  already  done  much,  and  will  yet 
do  more,  towards  the  suppression  of  that  inhuman  and  nefarious 
traffic,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms,  as  by  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  it  has  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert,  over  the 
surrounding  native  tribes.  It  has  kindled  in  Africa  the  light  of 
civilization  and  Christianity,  which  sooner  or  later,  must  shine 
over  every  portion  of  that  ill-fated  and  unhappy  continent.  In 
whatever  aspect,  therefore,  the  cause  of  colonization  be  con- 
sidered, it  does,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  address  its 
claims  alike  to  the  Patriot,  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Christian; 
for,  it  is  emphatically  the  cause  of  Liberty,  of  Humanity,  of 
Religion.  In  this  age  of  expansive  and  expanding  benevolence, 
when  the  streams  of  charity  are  flowing  in  ten  thousand  channels 
through  the  country,  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised  no  scheme 
so  comprehensive  in  its  benevolence,  so  overflowing  in  its  bless- 
ings, as  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization  Society.  It  has  been 
justly  and  eloquently  termed  “a  circle  of  philanthropy,  every 
segment  of  which  tells  and  testifies  to  the  beneficence  of  the 
whole.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  your  memorialists  are  impel- 
led by  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  the  cause  of  the  Society,  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  to  represent  it  as 
rapidly  growing,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
American  public,  they  are  by  no  means  unaware,  that  it  has  still 
to  contend  with  opposition  the  most  violent,  and  that  too,  from 
men  of  distinguished  abilities.  It  is  insisted  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Society,  however  plausible  it  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  a few  misguided  philanthropists,  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable; and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  execution  of  this 
scheme,  even  if  it  be  practicable,  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
body  politic.  The  reasons  which  have  been  urged  to  sustain  the 
first  of  these  objections,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  emi- 
grants, the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  of  Africa,  the  hostile 
character  of  the  native  tribes,  and  so  on,  having  been  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  best  of  all  tests,  the  test  of  experience,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  totally  and  altogether  erroneous.  The 
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second  objection  may  be  resolved  into  this;  that  the  Society, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  removing  a vicious  and  noxious 
population,  is  secretly  undermining  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

This  is  the  objection  expressed  in  its  full  force,  and  if  your 
memorialists  could  for  a moment  believe  it  to  be  true  in  point  of 
fact,  they  would  never,  slave-holders  as  they  are,  have  associa- 
ted themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the 
Parent  Society;  and  far  less  would  they  have  appeared  in  the 
character  in  which  they  now  do,  before  the  Legislative  Bodies  of 
a slave-holding  State.  And,  if  any  instance  could  be  now  ad- 
duced, in  which  the  Society  has  ever  manifested  even  an  inten- 
tion to  depart  from  the  avowed  object,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  it  was  originally  instituted,  none  would  with  more  will- 
ingness and  readiness*  withdraw  from  it  their  countenance  and 
support.  But,  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  all  its  operations  have  been  directed  exclusively  to 
the  promotion  of  its  one  grand  object,  namely,  the  colonization 
in  Africa,  of  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  always  protested,  and  through  your  memorialists  it  again 
protests,  that  it  has  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  delicate  but 
important  subject  of  slavery.  It  has  never,  in  a solitary  in- 
stance, addressed  itself  to  the  slave.  It  has  never  sought  to  in- 
vade the  tranquillity  of  the  domestic  circle,  nor  the  peace  and 
safety  of  society.  It  would  view  the  interference  of  Congress 
on  this  subject,  as  unconstitutional;  as  a flagrant  and  unjustifi- 
able usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  slave-holding  States.  There 
is  no  occasion,  therefore,  why  the  people  of  Virginia  should 
manifest  a hostile  disposition  towards  the  Society,  since  it  has 
so  often  and  so  solemnly  disclaimed  all  intention  of  intermed- 
dling, either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  and  since  no  instance  in  which  it  has  deviated  from 
its  primary  and  original  design,  has  ever  yet  occurred. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  t» 
mention,  that  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  passed  in 
1805,  emancipated  slaves  forfeit  their  freedom  by  remaining  for 
a longer  period  than  twelve  months,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  law,  odious  and  unjust  as  it  may  at  first 
view  appear,  and  hard  as  it  may  seem  to  bear  upon  the  liberated 
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negro,  was  doubtless  dictated  by  sound  policy,  and  its  repeal 
would  be  regarded  by  none  with  more  unfeigned  regret,  than  by 
the  friend  of  African  Colonization.  It  has  restrained  many 
masters  from  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves,  and  has  thereby 
contributed  to  check  the  growth  of  an  evil  already  too  great  and 
formidable.  Some,  it  is  true,  overlooking  all  considerations  of 
policy  and  of  prudence,  and  yielding  only  to  the  strong  impulse 
of  their  own  feelings,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  do  not 
hesitate  to  turn  their  slaves  loose  upon  society,  who,  in  a short 
time  become,  as  they  almost  universally  do,  a burden  to  them- 
selves, and  a nuisance  to  all  around  them.  But,  in  denying 
these  people  a residence  in  Virginia,  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided no  asylum  for  them  elsewhere,  and  hence  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that  petitions  after  petitions  for  permission  to  reside  with- 
in the  State,  are  annually  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The 
rejection  of  such  petitions,  (except  in  some  extraordinary  cases, 
has  led.  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  to  the  open 
and  notorious  evasion  of  the  law  above  referred  to,  many  instan- 
ces of  which,  might  be  enumerated  by  your  memorialists.  Now, 
the  Colonization  Society  comes  seasonably  in  aid  of  this  abuse, 
by  opening  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  a safe  and  hospitable  asylum, 
to  which  may  be  removed,  not  only  such  persons  of  colour  as  are 
born  free,  but  such  as  may  be  made  free  by  the  act  of  their  own- 
ers. The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  man  who  may  desire, 
from  whatever  motive,  to  give  freedom  to  his  slaves,  instead  of 
casting  them,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  unfriended  and  penny- 
less upon  the  community,  to  augment  the  already  too  formidable 
numbers  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  will  now  take  them  to  the 
Colony  which  has  been  planted  by  the  Society,  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  their  condition,  in  every  respect,  will  be  great- 
ly ameliorated,  and  with  the  certain  assurance,  that  the  country 
from  which  they  go,  will  be  benefitted  by  their  absence.  Already 
has  a large  number  of  the  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  in 
Virginia,  since  the  establishment  of  this  Colony,  been  taken  to 
ll,  either  at  the  cost  of  their  former  owners,  or,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Society.  And  when  the 
advantages  of  Colonization  in  Africa  shall  be  more  fully  deve- 
loped, the  Act  of  1805  will  cease  to  be  evaded;  the  tables  of  the 
Legislature  cease  to  be  burdened  with  petitions  from  free  people 
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of  colour,  and  manumission  cease  to  be  what  it  now  is,  an  injury 
to  the  slave,  and  a curse  to  the  country.  Your  memorialists 
have  noticed  this  topic,  not  merely  because  they  believe  it  cal- 
culated to  recommend  the  Society,  but  because  from  a miscon- 
ception of  it,  has  arisen  the  objection  before  adverted  to,  name- 
ly, that  under  a plausible  pretext,  the  Society  was  covertly  seek- 
ing to  impair  the  rights  of  private  property. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  a patriotic  and  benevolent  institution;  that  all  its  plans  are 
within  the  compass  of  reasonable  human  exertions?  that  its  in- 
valuable blessings  are  not  confined  to  the  white  population  of 
this  country,  but  extend  themselves  to  the  free  people  of  colour, 
and  to  Africa  herself;  your  memorialists  have  ventured  again  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  pleasing  duty,  they  are  animated  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour,  in  some  place  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  several  im- 
portant resolutions  were  passed  upon  this  subject.  Though  the 
efforts,  then  made  for  this  purpose,  proved  abortive,  and  the  sub- 
ject seemed  for  some  time  to  be  forgotten,  yet  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years,  it  again  forced  itself  by  its  intrinsic  importance, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  gave  rise  to  the  reso- 
lution of  1816;  a resolution,  which  passed  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates with  only  seven  dissenting  voices,  and  the  Senate  with 
only  one.  To  this  resolution,  passed  with  great  unanimity,  by 
both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  maybe  traced  theorigin 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  To  the  Legislature, 
then,  the  friends  of  the  Society,  in  Virginia,  encouraged  by  the 
past,  appeal  with  confidence,  for  aid  to  enable  them  successful- 
ly to  prosecute  its  scheme,  and  to  rear  to  full  maturity,  the  Co- 
lony which  has  been  planted  under  its  auspices.  Never,  at  any 
time  since  its  formation,  has  the  Society  more  needed  assistance 
than  at  present,  though  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  never  at  an^ 
time  have  its  friends  been  more  numerous,  or  more  active.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  free  people  of  colour,  one-fifth  at  least  of 
whom  are  residents  of  Virginia,  have,  during  the  past  year,  made 
application  to  the  Society  to  take  them  to  Liberia,  and  are  now 
not  only  ready,  but  full  of  eagerness  to  depart. 
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Your  memorialists  do  not  presume  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  legislative  aid  should  be  afforded,  and  far  less  the  quan- 
tum of  that  aid.  What  they  ask  more  particularly,  is,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  African  Colonization  be  brought  fully  before 
the  Legislature;  that  it  be  deliberately  and  minutely  examined 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  decided  on  according  to  its  merits. 
“Acting  above  disguise,  they  seek  investigation.”  The  cause 
in  which  they  have  embarked,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
Talents,  and  influence,  and  wealth,  are  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 
Numerous  and  powerful  Auxiliaries  are  urging  it  forward.  Its 
eourse  is  onward.  Its  consequences  to  society  must,  therefore, 
be  injurious  or  beneficial.  In  either  case,  it  demands  investiga- 
tion, that,  if  injurious,  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  de- 
vise some  means  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  if  beneficial,  that  the 
resources  of  the  State  may  be  applied  to  accelerate  its  march, 
and  to  bring  upon  the  country,  the  blessings  which  it  promises 
to  bestow.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 

John  B.  Tinsley,  Secretary. 
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From  the  second  of  the  following  letters,  it  appears,  that  those 
devoted  servants  of  the  Redeemer,  have  been  visited  with  severe 
afflictions.  But  they  are  not  discouraged.  Confiding  in  that  eter- 
nal Being,  who  hath  promised  to  bless  the  faithful  efforts  of  his 
ministers,  they  endure  as  seeing  his  invisible  hand  in  every  dark  as 
well  as  joyous  dispensation.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  very  inter- 
esting communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blumhardt,  that  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Switzerland,  propose  to  send  out  ad- 
ditional Missionaries  to  this  station,  and  we  hope  they  will  not 
despair  of  final  success  in  their  pious  labours,  because  of  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  those  who  have  nobly  taken  the  lead  in 
the  glorious  work,  of  instructing  the  poor  Africans  in  the  Gos  - 
pel of  Christ. 
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Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Blumhardt. 

Missionary  Institution  at  Bask,  Jan.  22, 1829. 

Rev.  and  dead  Sir: 

We  feel  much  obliged  to  yo'u  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  23d  of  October 
last,  as  well  as  for  the  transmission  of  your  reports,  and  the  numbers  of  your 
monthly  journal  accompanying  it,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  our  thanks  for  the 
same,  to  your  Board  of  Managers.  They  are  of  a double  interest  to  us, 
as  well  from  their  affording  us  so  many  proofs  of  the  blessing  God 
causes  to  rest  upon  your  benevolent  undertakings,  as  in  particular,  because 
the  welfare  of  your  Colony  is  so  nearly  connected  with  that  of  our  Mission- 
aries stationed  there.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  concern,  that 
we  heard  of  the  wound  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  inflicted  upon  your 
Colony,  and  it  is  our  hearty  prayer,  that  He  may  heal  it  again,  by  directing 
the  choice  of  a new  Agent,  and  by  Himself  fitting  out  that  man  with  the 
spirit  of  love  to  the  souls,  as  well  as  to  the  bodies  of  the  poor  lost  Africans. 
We  doubt  not,  but  that  the  interest  the  late  Mr.  Ashmun  has  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  a Mission  on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  the  important  aid  he 
lent  to  the  Missionaries,  when  arrived  there,  and  particularly  the  kindness 
and  benevolence  with  which  he  remembered  them,  even  in  his  death,  will 
encourage  his  successor  to  follow  in  his  footsteps;  and  the  concern,  which 
you,  dear  sir,  feel  in  the  loss  we  also  are  making,  in  the  removal  of  that  ex- 
cellent man,  and  of  which  your  kind  letter  is  so  expressive,  gives  us  the 
consoling  hope,  that  you  will  not  fail  to  recommend  our  dear  Missionaries 
to  the  kind  care,  and  benevolent  assistance  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  fill 
up  his  place.  The  legacy  of  the  Mission  house,  will  not  only  prove  a great 
help  towards  the  furtherance  of  our  work  in  evangelizing  the  heathen  na- 
tions on  the  coast,  but  also  a dear  testimony  of  the  Christian  benevolence 
and  kindness  of  that  excellent  man.  Our  Committee  beg  leave  to  request 
you,  to  transmit  to  them  also,  a copy  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  this  legacy. 

Our  Committee  being  resolved  to  send  out  some  more  of  their  pupils  to 
Liberia,  in  the  course  of  this  year;  we  are  at  a loss  what  way  to  forward 
them  thither,  the  way  by  Sierra  Leone  causing  many  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  opportunities  thence  to  Liberia.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, apply  to  you  for  your  experienced  counsel,  whether  it  would  not  be 
preferable  to  send  them  by  way  of  America,  and  whether  this  would  not 
prove  also,  the  best  way  to  forward  thither,  the  supplies  of  their  necessi- 
ties. Should  your  answer  prove  affirmative,  we  beg  leave  to  request  you 
to  mention  to  us,  the  direction  of  a Christian  merchant,  in  a port  from 
which  the  vessels  commonly  set  sail  for  Liberia,  who  from  love  to  the  Mis- 
sionary cause,  would  take  upon  him,  the  trouble  of  making  our  Board  ac- 
quainted with  the  time,  when  it  is  probable  that  a vessel  is  to  sail  thither, 
of  lending  our  Missionaries  the  necessary  assistance  on  their  arrival  in 
America,  and  of  forwarding  to  them  their  supplies,  when  arrived  in  Africa. 
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I must  excuse  myself,  dear  sir,  for  the  trouble  l am  causing  to  you.  The  in- 
terest you  are  kindly  taking  in  the  proceedings  of  our  Mission  in  Africa, 
and  your  knowledge  of  affairs  will  apologise  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

I beg  leave  to  entreat  you  to  continue  the  transmission  of  your  excellent 
monthly  Repository,  by  the  care  of  Messrs.  De Ilham,  Tselin  and  Moore, 
New  York.  Those  gentlemen  will  be  so  kind,  to  pay  the  usual  price  of  it, 
and  so  put  it  on  my  account. 

Your  faithful  friend  and  Brother  in  the  Lord, 

THEOt'HILUS  BLUMHARDT. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  Secretary  to  the  Col.  Society. 

Liberia,  Monrovia,  Jan.  7th,  1829. 

Vert  dear  Sir: 

I take  this  opportunity  to  answer  your,  to  me  very  comforting  and  valu- 
able letter,  which  I received  the  4th  of  January,  in  good  health;  though  in 
other  respects,  this  present  time  is  v^ry  distressing  to  myself  and  the  rest  of 
my  brethren.  A short  statement  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.  Last 
November,  when  the  rainy  season  was  over,  I,  with  Mr.  Hegele,  started  for 
Grand  Bassa,  the  country  which  Mr.  Ashmun  recommended  to  our  Society, 
as  most  fit  and  profitable  in  every  respect.  Our  dear  brother  Handz,  as  we 
thought,  ought  to  have  accompanied  us;  but  to  our  grief,  before  we  left,  he 
declared  himself,  that  he  could  not  go  with  us,  that  he  must  go  alone,  with- 
out all  those  stores  and  comforts,  so  necessary  in  Africa,  and  with  which 
we  were  but  scantily  supplied.  We  remonstrated  with  him  in  love 
earnestly,  not  to  leave  us,  nor  the  service  of  our  Mission.  All,  however,  was 
in  vain.  Brainard,  whose  life  he  read,  he  made  for  his  pattern,  and  him, 
he  thought,  he  must  follow  With  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  he  partly 
walked  up  the  beach  to  Gape  Mount,  where  he  intended  to  succeed  the 
school-master,  whom  Mr.  Cary  supported  there,  at  20  dollars  per  month, 
but  who  now,  since  his  death,  returned  1o  the  Colony,  because  nobody 
else  could  afford  to  give  him  that  money.  Mr.  Handz  is  well,  and  keeps 
school.  He  is  not  lost  for  the  African  Mission  in  general,  but  he  is  lost  for 
our  Society’s  Mission,  which  grieved  us  very  much.  He  is  the  first  loss, 
but  not  the  last-  It  was  the  will  of  our  good  and  wise  Lord,  that  my  dear 
companion,  Mr.  Hegele,  should  be  struck  by  the  sun,  in  going  down 
to  Grand  Bassa,  insomuch,  that  he  became  constantly  delirious  to  this  mo- 
ment. I had  him  carried  back  with  the  same  boat;  and  so  I was  left  alone 
to  lay  the  foundation,  with  the  help  and  grace  of  our  Lord,  of  a first  Mis- 
sion in  Grand  Bassa;  and  I thank  God,  he  assisted  me  more  than  I could 
expect;  and  I was  just  going  to  build  a house  on  a fine  spot  of  the  first 
king  Joseph  Harris’s  land,  who  is  exceedingly  glad  at  my  coming,  and  sit- 
ting down  with  him;  when  a man  from  the  Cape  came,  who  brought  me 
a letter,  the  contents  of  which  is,  that  one  of  m>  most  gifted  friends,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wolff,  departed  this  life  last  week,  aud  that  I must  come  up 
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speedily,  in  order  to  attend  upon  my  at  the  same  time  two  remaining-  sick 
brethren,  besides  settling-  some  other  business.  1 followed  the  call  reluc- 
tantly,  but  as  from  the  Lord,  and  found  on  my  arrival,  Sunday,  Jan.  4ti>,  one 
of  my  friends  recovering,  but  Mr.  Ilegele  so  weak,  and  still  in  the  same  de- 
lirious state,  that  1 am,  according  to  the  Doctor’s  advice,  obliged  to  convey 
him  by  the  next  opportunity,  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  one  of  our  German 
friends,  who  is  returning  for  some  time  to  Germany,  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  take  him  along  with  him  — This  is  shortly  the  state  of  our  Mission 
here.  Out  of  fi\  e,  remain  only  two  in  the  service  of  our  Society’s  Mis- 
sion in  Africa. — So  is  the  Lord’s  will,  ami  he  cannot  err.  His  ways  are 
often  incomprehensible,  but  wise;  chastening  and  afflicting,  but  just  and 
full  of  love  towards  us,  and  we  can,  therefore,  do  nothing,  but  praise  him 
for  all  his  goodness  and  loving  kindness,  with  which  he  has  guided  us  in 
our  difficult  race. 

We  are  not  at  all  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  our  hope  and  faith  wax- 
es strong,  and  we  are  full  of  confidence,  that  our  Lord  has  a great  people 
here,  that  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  bow  their  knees  before  him. 
I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement  respecting  Mr.  Ashmun’s 
state  of  mind  and  death.  I shall  send  a copy  of  your  letter,  together  with  Mr. 
Ashmun’s  testament  respecting  our  Mission  house,  to  Mr  Blumhardt;  and 
1 hope  you  will  excuse  my  liberty  in  so  doing,  when  I tell  you,  that  our 
Society  feels  the  greatest  regard,  and  esteem  for  your  Board,  as  well 
as  for  that  great  man,  Mr.  Ashmun. 

The  Mission  house  was  delivered  to  us,  according  to  Mr.  Ashmun’s  will; 
but  it  is  still  very  deficient,  for  want  of  materials.  T shall,  however,  now 
do  all  in  my  power,  to  have  it  done  as  soon  as  possible;  that  we  may  have  a 
resting  place,  having  been  obliged  and  forced  since,  to  move  with  our 
things  from  house  to  house,  and  sometimes  to  very  unhealthy  ones. 

The  articles  sent  to  us  by  your  kindness,  arrived  partly.  The  Captain 
made  a trip  to  another  place;  on  his  return  we  shall,  1 hope,  receive  the 
rest.  Our  very  dear  Governor,  Doctor  Randall,  and  Doctor  Mechlin,  with  the 
rest  of  the  passengers,  are  yet  in  very  good  health,  and  our  prayer 
to  the  Lord  i,s,  that  he  might  be  gracious  to  preserve  such  valuable 
lives  in  this  needy  Colony.  I shall,  my  dear  sir,  in  any  case,  command 
your  services,  because  you  so  generously  offered  them  to  me,  and  feel 
therefore  myself  under  great  obligations  towards  y ou.  My  sincere  saluta- 
tions to  yourself,  to  the  Board  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
to  all  those  pious  men,  that  take  a lively  interest  in  the  conversion  and  civi- 
lization of  poor  African  heathen.  1 remain,  my  dear  Sir  and  brother  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  your  respectful  Servant, 


T.  F.  SESS1NG. 
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Prospects  in  Kentucky. 

The  cause  of  the  Colonization  Society  is  receiving  very  gene- 
ral and  earnest  attention  throughout  this  State,  and  liberal  con- 
tributions may  be  expected  for  its  support.  In  the  Kentucky 
Reporter , the  subject  is  thus  introduced: 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society,  on  the  daily 
increasing  favour  with  which  the  efforts  and  objects  of  the  Society  are  re- 
garded in  this  State. 

We  have  all  along  believed  that  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  the 
interesting  facts  connected  with  its  history,  operations  and  progress,  only 
need  to  be  correctly  known  and  understood,  to  make  for  it  friends,  nay 
zealous  supporters  and  advocates  Our  readers  are  already  apprised  of  the 
formation  of  a State  Society  at  Frankfort  this  winter.  We  are  informed 
that  the  managers  of  the  State  Society  have  appointed  four  Agents,  in  as 
many  districts,  into  which  the  State  has  been,  for  that  purpose,  laid  off,  to 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  Society,  and  to  aid  its  exertions  by 
procuring  the  establishment  of  auxiliaries. 

It  is  gratify  ing  to  know,  that  at!  political  party  feuds  were  forgotten,  and 
all  private  animosities  buried,  in  the  formation  of  the  State  Society;  and 
that  distinguished  men  of  all  parties,  united  with  ardour  in  this  work. — 
Some  who  had  been  opposers  of  it,  we  are  informed,  upon  receiving  oor- 
rect  information,  acknowledged  that  their  opposition  proceeded  from  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  Society.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Auxiliary  Societies  previously  formed  in  this  State  at  Maysville, 
Lexington,  Russelville,  Frankfort,  Versailles  and  Elkton;  there  have  been 
recent  public  meetings  for  the  same  object,  at  New-Castle,  Nicholasville 
and  Louisville.  At  New-Castle  a Society  is  formed  with  the  most  flattering 
prospects,  fifty-six  names  being  enrolled  at  the  first  meeting.  The  ladies 
there  are  taking  up  the  subject,  with  a view  to  a separate  organization. 
We  hope  the  good  example  will  be  followed  by  the  ladies  in  other  places. 

Every  friend  of  the  Society  ought  to  embrace  every  proper  occasion  to 
diffuse  correct  information  concerning  it,  and  remove  prejudices  against  it. 

In  relation  to  the  energy  and  zeal  evinced  at  the  formation  of 
the  State  Society  at  Frankfort,  a Gentleman  writes: 

“I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  ardour  with  which  all  men  of  all  ranks 
enter  into  it.  If  the  proper  exertions  are  used,  we  shall  succeed  far,  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts.  In  going  around  to  receive 
members,  1 was  informed  by  many  individuals,  that  they  were  perfectly 
ready  to  surrender  their  negroes  at  any  time  the  Society  might  be  prepar- 
ed to  receive  them.  Six  life,  and  up  wards  of  eighty  common  members  have 
been  added  since  you  left  us,  and  we  shall  continue  to  ree'eive  them  rapid- 
ly. Not  less  than  fifty  have  told  me,  they  intend  becoming  members.  I 
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think  I may  safely  say,  we  shall  raise  here  from  4 to  §500  this  year.  I have 
no  doubt,  but  10,000  members  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  State.” 


Generous  Offer. 

Mr.  L.  Munsell,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society 
of  Kentucky,  has  made  himself  a life  member  by  the  payment  of  §10 — and 
offers  to  pay  §300  within  three  years,  to  be  appropriated  in  promoting 
American  Colonization,  provided  ninety-nine  other  persons  in  that  State, 
will  engage  to  pay  a like  amount  within  the  same  period. 


Address  of  the  Kentucky  Colonization  Society. 

We  have  perused  with  great  pleasure,  the  Address  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  are  happy  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  ex- 
tracts. In  regard  to  the  design  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  it  is  said: 

“Whether  we  view  this  subject  in  its  moral  or  political  aspects,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  not  one  of  the  many  benevolent  institutions  existing  in 
Kentucky,  which  presents  claims  so  strong,  to  the  zealous  and  united  sup- 
port of  the  entire  community:  and  we  rejoice  to  announce  the  fact,  that 
politicians  of  every  party,  and  Christians  of  every  sect,  now  only  contend 
with  each  other,  who  shall  be  foremost  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  en- 
terprise. 

“The  existence  of  a class  of  men  in  the  bosom  of  the  community,  who  oc- 
cupy a middle  rank  between  the  citizen  and  the  slave — who  encountering 
every  positive  evil  incident  to  each  condition,  share  none  of  the  benefits 
peculiar  to  either,  has  been  long  clearly  seen  and  deeply  deplored  by  eve- 
ry man  of  observation.  The  master  feels  it  in  the  unhappy  influence  which 
the  free  blacks  have  upon  the  slave  population.  The  slave  feels  it  in  the 
restless  discontented  spirit  which  his  association  with  the  free  black  engen- 
ders. We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, in  their  interesting  address  to  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United 
States,  dated  Monrovia,  Sept.  4,  1827.  They  say,  “The  first  consideratioa 
which  caused  our  voluntary  removal  to  this  countrj',  and  the  object  which  we 
still  regard  with  the  deepest  concern,  is  liberty — liberty  in  the  sober,  simple, 
but  complete  sense  cf  the  word;  not  a licentious  liberty,  nor  a liberty  without 
government,  or  which  should  place  us  without  the  restraint  of  salutary  laws, 
but  that  liberty  of  speech,  action^nd  conscience,  which  distinguishes  the 
free  enfranchised  citizens  of  a free  state.  We  did  not  enjoy  that  freedom 
in  our  native  country,  and  from  causes  which,  as  it  respects  ourselves,  we 
shall  soon  forever  forget,  we  were  certain  it  was  not  there  attainable  for 
ourselves  or  our  children.  This,  then,  being  the  first  object  of  our  pur- 
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suit  in  coming  to  Africa,  is  probably  the  first  subject  upon  which  you  will 
ask  for  information?  and  we  most  truly  declare  to  you  that  our  expectations 
and  hopes  in  this  respect  have  been  realized.  Our  constitution  secures  to 
us,  so  far  as  our  condition  allows,  “all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  and  these  fights  and  these  privileges  are 
ours.  We  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  we  live  on,  and  possess  the  rights  of 
freeholders.  Our  suffrages,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  our  sentiments 
and  our  opinions,  have  their  due  weight  in  the  government  we  live  under. 
Our  laws  are  altogether  our  own,  they  grew  out  of  our  circumstances,  are 
framed  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  are  either  administered  by  officers  of 
our  own  appointment,  or  such  as  possess  our  confidence-  Forming  a com- 
munity of  our  own,  in  the  land  of  our  fathers;  having  the  commerce  and 
soil,  and  resources  of  the  country  at  our  disposal,  we  know  nothing  of  that 
debasing  inferiority  with  which  our  very  colour  stamped  us  in  America; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  create  the  feeling  on  our  part — nothing  to  cherish 
the  feeling  of  superiority,  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  who  visit  us.  It  is  this 
moral  emancipation,  this  liberation  of  the  mind  from  worse  than  iron  fet- 
ters, that  repay  s us  ten  thousand  times  over  for  all  that  it  has  cost  us,  and 
makes  us  grateful  to  God  and  our  American  patrons,  for  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  situation.” 

“Wow  striking  the  contrast  between  their  political  condition  here,  and 
when  transplanted  to  Africa,  and  yet  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  their  religion  and  morals.  What  they  are  here  in  these  repects,  we 
will  not  say,  let  your  own  eyes  proclaim  it.  What  they  are  when  remo- 
ved to  Africa,  let  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
parent  society  at  Washington  reveal:  “No  village,  perhaps,  (say  the  man- 
agers,) in  our  own  land,  exhibits  less  which  is  offensive,  and  more  that  is 
gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  than  the  village  of  Monrovia-  Crimes 
are  almost  unknown,  and  the  universal  respect  manifested  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  various  institutions  and  duties  of  Christianity,  has  struck  the  natives 
with  surprise,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  ” 

“It  remains  for  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  decide  whether  you  will  or  will  not 
era  masse,  enlist  in  this  glorious  cause.  Do  you  love  your  country  ? remove 
the  free  blacks.  Do  you  desire  the  extension  of  the  Kedeemer’s  Kingdom!1 
look  to  heathen  Africa  and  pray  for  Liberia’s  prosperity.  Form  societies 
in  every  neighborhood,  in  every  county,  in  every  town.  The  work  is  great, 
the  work  is  glorious.  If  it  succeeds,  as  succeed  it  surely  will,  posterity 
will  rejoice  over  your  labours,  and  bless  you  for  the  blessings  you  hand 
down.  In  the  success  of  the  work  is  involved  the  best  interests  of  the  slave 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  master:  the  best  interests  of  the  free  black  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  free  white  man;  the  best  interests  of  the  present 
generation  and  of  generations  yet  unborn;  the  best  interests  of  tw  o conti- 
nents, of  America  and  of  Africa;  the  best  interests  of  man,  in  time  and  in 
eternity.” 
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lAberaUij  of  the  'La.&ies. 

In  our  list  of  donations  will  be  found  a donation  of  §200  from 
the  ladies  of  Fredericksburg  and  its  vicinity.  The  Gentleman 
who  made  the  remittance  writes: 

‘•I  have  never  addressed  you  with  more  pleasure  than  on  the 
present  occasion,  conveying  as  my  letter  does,  the  first  fruits  of 
associated  female  enterprise  and  benevolence  in  our  vicinity, 
employed  in  the  best  of  causes.  The  above  sum  exceeds  m v an- 
ticipations, but  is  not  all  that  will  be  raised,  as  the  Society  has 
hardly  gotten  under  weigh.  The  Ladies  intend  spreading  by 
means  of  agents,  their  ramifications  through  all  the  adjacent 
country;  and  I do  not  think  I am  too  sanguine  in  anticipating  the 
most  beneficial  results  from  their  active  zeal.  They  will,  I 
hope,  provoke  the  Gentlemens  Society  here,  to  good  works, 
and  I think  we  shall  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  our  annual  remittance 
the  present  year.” 

An  example  so  fair  as  that  set  by  these  Ladies,  with  those  of 
Richmond  and  Georgetown,  in  this  District,  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  efficient;  and  we  understand  that  our  female  friends 
in  Baltimore,  have  already  resolved  to  do  something  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  worthy  of  their  well  known  activity  and 
benevolence. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Erxhine. — It  was  expected  that  this  individual  would 
embark  for  Liberia,  in  the  ship  Harriet,  but  information  did  not  reach  him 
tn  time,  (he  being,  at  the  time  of  her  outfit,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,)  for 
his  seasonable  arrival  at  Norfolk.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  this  ship,  he 
came  to  Lynchburg,  Va.  with  his  mother,  wife  and  seven  children,  and  will 
probably  remain  in  Virginia,  until  the  departure  of  another  expedition.  Mr. 
Erskine  is  a highly  intelligent  and  respected  Coloured  Minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who,  a few  years  ago,  was,  with  his  entire  family,  in  sla- 
very. His  correct  and  exemplary  character,  recommended  him  to  the  be- 
nevolent notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Maryville;  who,  assisted  by 
several  other  individuals,  obtained  his  ransom,  and  for  three  years  support- 
ed him  and  gave  him  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. “In  1818,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  tbe  Gospel,  by  Union  Presby- 
tery in  Tennessee.”  From  the  charitable  and  pious,  lie  has  since  been 
enabled  to  redeem  his  family  at  an  expense  of  $2,400,  and  has  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  Liberia,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  there  do  something  to  rescue 
his  unenlightened  brethren  from  their  superstitions,  crimes,  and  miseries. 
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and  to  conduct  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Mr.  Erskine  is 
well  known  throughout  several  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  has 
exhibited  in  all  his  conduct,  the  spirit  of  a sincere  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
is  a very  earnest  and  sensible  preacher.  His  failure  to  embark  in  the  Har- 
riet, was  a grievous  disappointment,  but  we  trust  that  he  will  not  find  him- 
self friendless,  in  the  section  of  country  where  his  lot  is  for  the  present,  un- 
expectedly cast, 

to  T^iv-iVayhI  tov  Missions  to 
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When  injured  Africk’s  captive  claim. 

Loads  the  sad  gale  with  startling  moan, 

The  frown  of  deep,  indignant  blame, 

Bend  not  on  Southern  climes  alone. 

Her  toil,  and  chain,  and  scalding  tear 
Our  daily  board  with  luxuries  deck, 

And  to  dark  Slavery’s  yoke  severe, 

Our  fathers  helped  to  bow  her  neck. 

If  slumbering  in  the  thoughtful  breast, 

Or  Justice  or  Compassion  dwell. 

Call  from  their  couch  the  hallowed  guest. 

The  deed  to  prompt,  the  prayer  to  swell. 

Oh,  lift  the  hand,  and  Peace  shall  bear 
Her  olive  where  the  palm-tree  grows, 

And  torrid  Africk’s  deserts  share 
The  fragrance  of  Salvation’s  rose. 

But  if  with  Pilate’s  stoic  eye. 

We  calmly  wash  when  blood  is  spilt, 

Or  deem  a cold,  unpitying  sigh 
Absolves  us  from  the  stain  of  guilt; 

Or  if,  like  Jacob’s  recreant  train, 

Who  traffick’d  in  a brother’s  woe. 

We  hear  the  suppliant  plead  in  vain, 

Or  mock  his  tears  that  wildly  flow; 

Will  not  the  judgments  of  the  skies. 

Which  threw  a shield  round  Joseph  sold, 

Be  roused  by  fettered  Afric’s  cries, 

And  change  to  dross  the  oppressor’s  gold? 

Hartford,  Conn.  L.  H.  S. 
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♦My . Smifti’s  Vlau. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  another  subscriber  to  this  verv  liberal 
and  important  project;  Robert  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Baltimore  We  are  happy 
to  say  also,  that  .1  C.  Crane,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  subscribes  in  aid  of  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Thomson,  to  obtain  $20,000  to  purchase  a ship  for  the  So- 
ciety. A list  of  subscribers  on  both  these  plans,  shall  be  given  hereafter, 
on  the  inner  page  of  the  cover  to  our  work,  that  the  progress  which  is 
made  in  them,  may  be  known  to  all  our  friends. 

Much  should  be  done  for  the  cause  of  Africa  the  present  year  I.et  us 
then  earnestly  request  every  clergyman  to  take  up  a collection  for  it,  on  or 
near  the  4th  of  July.  We  hope  too,  that  the  editors  of  public  Journals  will 
lend  their  support,  and  that  all  who  wish  success  to  our  enterprise,  will 
deeply  feel  the  importance  of  activity  and  energy  in  its  behalf. — The  9th  of 
April  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  establishing  a State  Co!  Society 
in  New  York,  and  may  heaven  prosper  the  efforts  in  that  great  and  pros- 
perous community. 

Co«tvVhut\oi\s 

Tb  the  Am.  Col.  Society , from  the  5th  to  3lst  March — inclusive. 

Lynchburg  Col  Society,  by  J.  B.  Harrison,  Esq $ 138 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  Auxiliary  Society,  by  F.  S-  Seawell,  Esv.  . 15 

Female  Auxiliary  Society  of  Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth,  Va. 

per  Sarah  Miller,  Treasurer 200 

Collections  by  J.  Ralston,  Esq.  viz: 

In  Williamsport,  Lycoming  co.  Pa  4th  July,  $9 
In  M‘Connelsburg,  Pa.  do.  . . 6 39 

In  Great  Valley  Church,  Pa.  do...  11  It 

• In  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chester  co.  do.  . . 5 80 

In  Danville,  Columbia  co.  Pa.  do.  ..  35 

From  an  unknown  person, 25 

From  a Friend 10 

From  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  his  first  payment 

on  the  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq. 100——  202  31 

Bev.  Samuel  Ellis,  collected  in  Va i 23  25 

Collections!*}'  W.  McClure, in  Chester  co  S.  C viz: 

Robert  M unford,  for  Repository, $2 

Alexander  Wier, 1 

Samuel  Carson, 50 

H.  Munford,  2 

John  Hemphill, 3 

Rev  H McMellan, 2 

Daniel  McMellan, 5 

Rev  J Hemphill, 2 1 7 50 

Bev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia 40 

Mr.  Brewster  of  Franklin,  Pa 4 

A friend 1 

YV  Napier,  Esq.  of  Charleston,  per  Rev  J.  Roberts, 5 

Collected  by  Rev.  J.  Roberts, 10 

Collected  in  Bluntsville,  Tennessee, 6 12 

Collected  in  Bedford  Co.  per  W B Mills, 6 

Rev  Robert  R Roberts,  as  amount  received  by  bim  fora  piece 
of  land  deeded  to  him  by  Adam  Bronton,  in  trust  for  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and  Wyandot  mission,  per 
Samuel  McKenney,  Esq 29  79 


$ 697  97 
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